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The muleteer struck a native air. His 
resonant voice echoed through the dovetailed 
array of barren Hills shining golden in the 
evening sun. A ringing voice reverberated in 
reply—the voice of a ‘second creature’! 


It was a welcome change for me. For 
about three hours at a stretch I have been 
trying to balance myself on a _ care-free 
pack-mule without stirrup and reins. And 
what a capricious animal these mules are. 
They walk on the brink of a rugged path 
from where a little slip may bring you rolling 
down three thousand feet, to your doom! 


The muleteer struck another note and pat 
came a repartee again. 


I spotted on the slope of a yonder hill 
two women in black ghaghras and ‘shirts. 
The brass pots on their heads as well as their 
silver ornaments radiated golden hue. 


The dalliance in love ditties went on for 
a long time between the muleteer, who 
operates the lifeline in- these areas, and the 
women. It was a free and uninhibited exchange 
of primeval sentiments, as pure as the 
mountain air we were breathing. This sweet 
memory I carried with me when J returned 
from Kuwanoo. 
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Journey to Kuwanoo 


But the journey to Kuwanoo was not so 
romantic. When. I set out from Chakrata I 
had no idea of the path. Our friends from 
Kuwanoo, Shri Ratan Singh Chauhan and 
Shri Pratap Singh Chauhan, who had come 
to Chakrata to meet Miss Nirmala Joshi, 
who was camping there, had told me that if 
we rolled over the hump of hills Kuwanoo 
will be ten miles from Chakrata. If we have 
to avoid a circuitous route via Sahia we have 
to go a distance of seven miles by bus and by 
crossing a Khud can catch the mule track 
from where only a nine miles walk will take 
us to Kuwanoo. I preferred this route. 
We got down at a place called Korua and 
went down on a steep path about 3,000 feet, 
crossed the Khud and ascended as much to 
reach the mule track. I was breathless when 
I reached the track on the other side and the 
nine miles ahead was for me like the road to 
calvary. 


Kuwanoo in Jaunsar-Bawar, situated on 
the Tons river, is a group of three villages 
Meloth, Manjhgaon and Kota. Of the 
aggregate population of a thousand people, 


500 are Rajputs carrying surnames like 
Chauhan and Tomar, 300 are Koltas. a 
scheduled caste, about 50 Bazgis and as many 
Chamars. The remaining are Banias and 
goldsmiths who are people from outside, 
Besides these there are 4 families of Brahmins 
carrying the surname of Dubal and Joshi. 


On our way my friends told me that I 
was fortunate to be visiting the Khat, 
which the god Chalda had selected for his 
sojourn this year. God Chalda, also known 
as Chalda Mahasu, is the deputy of Lord 
Mahasiva, who controls the spiritual and 
secular life of the people of Jaunsar-Bawar. 
His permanent abode is in Anaul, a place 
higher up in Bawar, about 50 miles from 
Kuwanoo, where people of Jaunsar-Bawar 
go on pilgrimage every year in the month 
of Baisakh. Marching to the rhythm of 
drum-beats and singing lustily the people 
converge on Anaul from all parts of Jaunsar- 
Bawar and propitiate the God with dance 
and music. 


Other times this Devta comes down from 
his height on what may be termed inspection 
tours. He fixes up his camp in different areas. 
For this purpose he selects a Khat which 
means a group of villages and decides to stay 
there fora period up to a year or two. He 
moves in right royal fashion, with all regal 
paraphernalia. His entourage include his 
ministers and members of his grand council. 


The procedure is that the minister gets 
possessed and announces that the Devta has 
selected for his sojourn such and such a Khat. 
The news is sent to the people of that particular 
Khat and they rejoice it asa great blessing. On 
the fixed day the Devta is brought in procession. 
All inhabitants of the Khat assemble to receive 
him. They sing and dance to celebrate the 
event. On this occasion they dance Jagra. A 
similar celebration marks the departure of the 
Devta. During the sojourn of the Devta in a 
Khat every festival is celebrated with added 
enthusiasm and merriment. After camping for 
a year or so the Devta decides to go to another 
Khat. One of his entourage gets possessed and 
announces the next Khat where the Devta is 
intending to go. Usually this visit is made 
either in the month of July or in October. 


Kuwanoo Belle 


Chalda Mahasu had marched into Dason 
Khat last October. Kuwanoo is a part of 
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Dason Khat and, therefore, I was approaching 
this abode of Chalda Mahasu. A few miles 
from Kuwanoo we met a Sister of my guide 
and host Ratan Singh. I had known her earlier 
as she was a member of a wonderful dance 
groupfrom Kuwanoo. I had filmed and recorded 
their dance in Lucknow and again in Delhi at the 
time of the Folk Dance Festival. Many camera- 
men and photographers have done the same. 
The radiant face of this pretty lady has been 
framed in close-ups and long-shots. But how 
many of us had cared to know the powerful 
personality behind her resolute face! I wonder 
if the officials who shepherded them to Delhi 
have cared for what happened to her 
later! 


As a matter of fact, this lady had defied 
her husband in Himachal Pradesh to uphold 
the honour of her village and the art that it 
represented. He threatened her with divorce 
and she accepted the challenge. And now, 
however, she is happy having married a more 
accommodating person in Jaunsar-Bawar. A 
clear case of sacificing even love at the altar 
of art and freedom! 


Kuwanoo has the largest area of flat surfaced 
land for cultivation in all Jaunsar-Bawar. It 
is well fortified on all sides by high mountains 
and is protected by Lord Mahasiva, locally 
known as Mahasu, and his various subordinates 
like Chalda, Kukurse, Silgur, Puneshar, Kali, 
Beejat, Koilu and Sharada. The last named 
guards the river path to this place having her 
abode in the centre of Tons river. 


Thus fortified by mountains and protected 
by Gods the people of Kuwanoo have been 
living contented for centuries. After a whole 
day’s work in the field they retire to their homes, 
a wooden structure like an attic resting on top 
of four stone-walls. They drink sura, locally 
called sur, a home-made liquor and smoke 
hookah. 


Their new year begins with the month of 
Sawan. A grand festival, called Harialti, is 
held to celebrate the new year. On the festival 
day they take out the idol of Puneshar Devta 
from the temple. Placing the Devta in a Palki 
they carry it in procession to the Jutra Tibba, 
a mound fixed for the purpose and dance round 
it. This is done in the evening. Then the 
idol is -brought back to the temple. In the 
nightthey again gather at the temple and 
dance. 


Propitiation of Supreme God 


In the month of Bhadon they 
propitiate the supreme god, Mahasu. 
On the third day of Amavasya they 
gather at the temple. Offerings are 
made to Mahasiva. The Prasad is 
distributed to all from the temple. The 
temple distributes Prasad to all only 
on this day. After this distribution 
Jagra dance is performed. Only women 
of Bazgi community perform this 
dance. Dexterously rotating a plate 
on their fingers these women demonst- 
rate wonderful skill. Inthe afternoon 
they take out the idol of Mahasu along 
with his weapons such as spear, sword, 
etc., in a procession and go to the Tons 
river. Having cleaned these weapons 
in the river they carry them back in a 
procession and place them outside the 
temple. A goat is offered in sacrifice 
and its blood is sprinkled over all these 
weapons. It is only after this ceremony 
that the idol is taken back to the 
sanctum in the temple. They retire 
after offering pooja. The next morning 


again they go to the temple for 
worship and with that ends the 
festival. 


Krishna legend has penetrated this close 
preserve of Mahasiva. In the month of 
Asvin they celebrate Aathon, i.e., Janmashtami. 
They observe fast from morning to evening 
and at night break it with a grand feast. 
After that they carry torches in their hands and 
dance Raasa. 


Dewali Celebration 

In the month of Kartik they celebrate 
Diwali corresponding with the Diwali celebra- 
tions elsewhere. It is not a big festival. 
They just dance Raasa, that is all. But the 
real Diwali of Jaunsar-Bawar is celebrated in 
the monthof Magsir. It is a four-day festival 
beginning on the first day of Amavasya in 
Magsir. On this first day they have a feast 
in the night and after that they all assemble 
ata fixed place called Sayajo Angano and 


deche tillthe early hours of the next day. - 


Tnan they go home and put on their fineries 
and take out a _ procession singing and 
dancing. Then they divide in community-wise 
groups, each group visiting houses of that 
community. The visiting people are treated 
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Kuwanoo Belles 


to mooda (parched rice) and sur (liquor) by 
every house they visit. On the third day 
after breakfast they assemble again at 
the Sayajo Angano and dance for the whole 
day. Inthe evening they stage a show. It 
is called Hiran. Two men make themselves 
up like deer and a third person stands 
between them. All of them dance in various 
formations. The role of the deer is taken by 
Koltas and the central figure is the headman 
of the Rajputs. This show lasts till mid- 
night. 


On the fourth day they again assemble 
inthe morning at the same place and dance. 
In the evening they bring out a wooden 
elephant profusely decked with jewellery. 
Sometimes the total weight of jewellery exceeds 
three maunds. This decoration of the elephant 
continues up to the midnight. Then they lift 
the elephant on shoulders and make it dance. 
They dance till the next morning. The head- 
man of the village then invites all assembled 
to visit every house in the village and partake of 
mooda and sur and with this visit the festival 
ends. 





Most Important Festival 


The most important festival of this area, 
however, is Magh Tyohar. It begins on twenty. 
eighth Poos and lasts for a month and half, 
On the first day of this festival every house 
must sacrifice a goat in the evening and feast 
on its meat. This is the off-season for agri- 
cultural work. Everyday in the evening they 
gather together and perform community dance, 
At night after a sumptuous meal and. good 
quantity of liquor members of the family dance 
in every house. This is the season for rela- 
tives from far away villages to pay their 
visits. This is again the time for married 
women to come to their parents’ house. It 
should be mentioned here that a woman is 
considered freed from her marriage bonds for 
the duration of her stay at her parents place. 
There is thus family gathering and rejoicing in 
every house. 


In Baisakh they celebrate Bissoo. It is a 
five-day festival beginning on the first of Bai- 





Return Home After a Day’s Labour 
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part of a Wooden House 


sakh. Functions are held in different villages 
on each day. A special feature of this func- 
tion is Thaudhe. Two persons belonging to 
different communities come 
in the maidan. One carries 
a bow and arrows and the 
other wraps up thick padd- 
ings round his legs, up to 
the knees and plays the role 
of a target. The man with 
the bow tries to hit the 
target with his arrows. 


For centuries the people 
of this place have lived a 
peaceful life of idyllic charm 
without .anyone disturbing 
it. This is reflected in their 
songs. Barring a few devo- 
tional songs simple love 
songs are all their rich 
treasure. The only instance 
of a disturbance in their life 
occurred during the reign of 
the Mughals when an attack 
was made on Nahan. Credit 
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for repulsing this attack went to a brave warrior 
called Nathiram who hailed from Marad, a 
village facing Kuwanoo on the otherside of 
Tons, For this brave act the Raja of Nahan gave 
two villages, Marad and Maletta to Nathiram, 
who has become the legendary hero of this 
region. To this day people sing the legend 
of Nathiram when they work in the field. 


Polyandry 


Some strange marriage customs are preva- 
lent in this region. While a marriage cere- 
mony is simple, divorce is simpler still. Both 
sides can divorce at will. Ifa girl wants to 
divorce her husband, her guardian will meet 
the husband and inform him. Then they will 
discuss the settlement of expenses involved 
in the marriage. If the husband is prepared 
to return the dowry then he is entitled to get 
the expenses made by him. That will have 
to be paid by the next person who is going 
to marry that girl. If he is not willing to 
return the dowry then they consider the matter 
settled. 


Strangest of allis the system of polyandry 
prevailing in Jaunsar-Bawar. 


Thomas Bacon who visited these parts of 
the country 125 years ago wrote: “Along the 
banks of this river (Tansa) are a race of 
Hindoos, who, like Parsees, worship the Sun; 
the devout among them will on no account 





On the Rice Field 


taste food while the orb is above the horizon 
and many are found who refuse to seat_them- 
selves during the day, while the Sun is 
visible. . . 

“It is common in these parts for the 
women to be blessed with a _ plurality of 
husbands; some of them have as many as six 
or seven. When a woman has been fortunate 
enough to gain one who is comparatively 
opulent, she is sure to attract large number 
of suitors, since she regulates her husband’s 
household, and disposes of his wealth, at 
her pleasure. It is said that she will often 
put her well-to-do lord and master upon short 
commons, while she heaps favour on the 
poorest, if they respectively deserve such treat- 
ment. The men appear to be as devoted and 
submissive as the wives are imperious; for at 
festivals and on other public occasions. it is 
usual for the women to take the lead, followed 





by their proper retinue of husbands, who 
take precedence entirely at her good will and 
pleasure; and it is not at all an unusual thing 
for a wife to send three or four of her husbands: 
off in different directions a few weeks’ 
journey, either to sell or purchase sheep and 
goats, to seek for her some coveted treasure, 
or to perform a pilgrimage for her sake; all 
which arduous duties are for the most part, 
religiously performed, without strife or 
jealousy.” 


This position has undergone some change 
by this timein as much as the plurality of 
husbands is confined to a family. According 
to the present custom only the eldest brother 
marries in the family and his wife becomes 
automatically the wife of all brothers. Even 
this custom, however, is fast disppearing. 


The primary object of my vist to Kuwanoo 
was to know something more about the people, 


Rhythmic Happiness 
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their life and tradition. I had been knowing 
these people since 1953 when a group of them 
from a village called Mohana had come to 
Delhi for participation in the First National 
Folk-Dance Festival. In that year the folk- 
dancers had appeared like the mighty ghosts 
that the magic word of our Prime Minister had 
conjured up. Those of us who were actively 
connected with that function were amazed by 
the dazzling colour and vigour of the dances. 
There was too little time to absorb anything 
in detail. I saw the dancers from Jaunsar- 
Bawar again and again and was left with a 
strong desire to penetrate into the mountain 
recesses from where they came. 
the spirit of oneness and simplicity that they 
show in their dances and songs reflect their 
daily life? 


First Night in Kuwanoo 


On my very first night in Kuwanoo I found 
myself thrown in the midst of commotion 
created by the unfortunate illness of a child. 
An eight-month-old child in a neighbouring 
house had been seriously ill for two days and 
the gloom had spread all over the village. 
There was a stream of people going to the 
house. In a few minutes I found myself 
walking up to the attic. When I entered into 
the room I saw in the flickering light of oil 
lamp a room full of men and women crying 
and smoking. 
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How far does , 


In a corner the young mother was sitting 
with the child in her lap. Weird sound 
produced by the sobs of the women could be 
heard around me. A_ wild cry come from 
acorner. I saw a woman with dishevelled 
hair swaying forward and backward in a 
frenzy—Goddess Kali in tantrum. Just then 
entered a doctor who attended to the small 
dispensary in the village which mainly stocked 
Ayurvedic medicines. For two days he had 
been struggling with this case. He had not 
been able to diagnose the disease. He had 
brought the last ampoule of Coramine injec- 
tion for the child. He asked if any one could 
go to the next village and get another ampoule 
for him. One person readily agreed to go 
that very night. The anxious doctor help- 
lessly looked at the woman who was possessed. 
She gave out the reason for the child’s illness. 
“You have not sacrificed a cock for me, you 
have not given me a piece of silk’’, etc. The 
villagers noted down the demand and promised 
to fulfil them. 


Squatting on my haunches in that smoke- 
filled attic I too was watching helplessly the 
spectacle. Under the thick pall of sadness I 
saw the old and new, the witchcraft and the 
science, vying with each other to save the life 
of a child. And I also realised that in sadness 
the hearts of the village folks beat in unison 
just as their feet keep rhythm in their 
happiness. 


